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COMMENTARY 


Tue Meaninc oF A Martyr. Peter of Verona, Domini- 
can and inquisitor, was martyred on the Saturday in Easter 
week of 1252. Within a year he was canonised by Pope 
Innocent IV and this month therefore sees the seventh 
centenary of his canonisation. He came to be regarded as 
the medieval archetype of martyrdom: set upon by heretics, 
the defender of the Faith, who, as he fell, wrote Credo 
in the dust with his finger dipped in his own blood. His 
murderer repented, became a Dominican laybrother and 
expiated his crime with a life of penance and a holy death. 

It is easy to make of Peter Martyr a figure of history 
merely: his age and its assumptions too antique and assured 
for a later understanding. His mission reflects indeed the 
single-minded mood of a society in which heresy was con- 
ceived of as an intolerable assault on the unity of Church 
and State. But Peter’s acceptance of the sanctions of his 
time does not affect the meaning of his martyrdom. He is 
not to be counted less holy because our attitude bears the 
unconscious inheritance of what the centuries of heresy have 
brought. He died for the Truth and not for the Inquisition, 
and if we in our generation are anxious to deplore the 
methods of the Inquisition, it cannot be at the cost of dis- 
honouring the claims of Truth. 

Martyrdom remains the constant reminder in every age, 
and in our own not least, that the witness of man to the 
truths of God is in the end beyond the neutrality of debate. 
When argument is over there remains the willing testimony 
of death, and the first Peter and Peter of Verona and yester- 
day’s unknown Peter are one in why they die. Their tombs 
are temples, and the memory of their dying is the recurring 
evidence of the total demand of faith. And the repentant 
murderer is the figure of all who betray the truth, and of the 
hope that even they may have. For he, no less than Peter, 
is a man with a meaning for our time. The pattern does not 
alter, and Peter Martyr’s blood upon the ground and his 
murderer’s prayers remain as a blessing for other men and 
other days. 











An early wood-carving of the martyrdom of Peter of 

Verona. He is represented in the supreme moment of his 

dying. The original statue is at the Dominican Priory al 
Woodchester, Gloucestershire. 





a ee ee erie: « 


Panels from the tomb of St Peter Martyr in San Eustorgio 
in Milan: (0) St Peter appears from heaven to save a ship 
from disaster; (ti) the entombment of St Peter. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Memorie Dome nicant( Bologna) 
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Tue Toms or Sr Perer Martyr. Peter was buried in the 
Dominican church of San Eustorgio in Milan and his tomb 
became at once a centre for immense devotion. In 1300 the 
community began to build a chapel in his honour and the 
Pisan Giovanni di Balduccio was commissioned to design a 
new tomb, appropriate to his renown. By 1340 the work was 
finished, and it remains one of the purest of Tuscan monu- 
mental achievements. More than a century later the adjoin- 
ing Capella Portinari was built, decorated with frescoes by 
Vincenza Foppa, to contain the silver-gilt reliquary of St 
Peter’s head. 

The design of the tomb was inspired by that of St Dominic 
in Bologna, but, unlike its prototype, it has remained essen- 
tially unaltered. A white marble sarcophagus is supported 
on eight pillars of red Verona marble, each with a carving 
of an allegorical figure representing a theological or moral 
virtue. The sarcophagus itself is divided into panels, repre- 
senting in bas-relief episodes from the life of St Peter 
Martyr: his healing of a deaf-mute; his clothes applied to 
heal two sick persons; his martyrdom, burial and transla- 
tion; his appearing from heaven to avert a shipwreck. The 
panels are intersected by carvings of saints: St Peter, St Paul, 
the four Western Fathers of the Church, St Thomas Aquinas, 
and St Eustorgius. The vertical line of the Virtues and the 
Saints is continued with figures of angels, enclosing a further 
bas-relief of the martyrs John and Paul, with figures of 
donors in attendance. Crowning the whole is a triple-arched 
canopy; within, a seated figure of our Lady and the Child 
Jesus, with St Dominic and St Peter Martyr on either side; 
on the pinnacles, a central figure of Christ in benediction. 

The iconography of St Peter Martyr is immensely rich, 
and the circumstances of his death gave ample scope for the 
enterprise of artists. But the tomb at San Eustorgio remains 
the definitive declaration of his praise: grave and architec- 
tonic, it is all harmony and order, a commentary in stone 
on the device borne by one of its figures: super omnia autem 
vincit veritas, Less known, and therefore less admired, than 
the tomb of St Dominic, it is free from the later additions, 
the Michael Angelo dramatics, which disturb the rhythm 
of the Bologna monument. 
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THE MEANING OF MARTYRDOM 


Cotumsa Ryan, o.P. 


O age in Christian history has gone without the 
N grievous accompaniment of martyrdom. We are not 

singular in this affliction. And so it seems vain upon 
its occasion merely to protest as if at some monstrous politi- 
cal anomaly. Should we not rather suspect and seek to un- 
cover the profounder connection between it and the economy 
of our redemption which was effected upon the Cross? 

In this enquiry a natural starting point is afforded by St 
John’s vision of the Apocalypse. He wrote the record of 
that vision about the year 96 a.p., when the Emperor Domi- 
tian’s systematic oppression of the Christians impended. 
They were a prey to the deepest discouragement. They had 
already undergone the capricious cruelty of Nero’s persecu- 
tion. Was there to be no end to their suffering? They must 
call Domitian, now, Lord and God; this would be the test 
of their civic loyalty, and it would be a loyalty enforced at 
the point of the sword. Less and less did it seem possible 
for the elect to live at peace with the world. St John’s vision 
brought them the answer. He saw all time stretched over 
age upon age of persecution and struggle; but he saw simul- 
taneously the same ages gathered in a single syllable of time, 
made over to victory in the blood of the Lamb. Through 
the ages Satan, the great dragon—cast down to earth where 
alone his power remains unloosed—persecuted the Woman 
whose children are the brethren of Christ.’ Deprived of 
power against her and her Firstborn, he ‘went to make war 
on the rest of her children, the men who keep God’s com- 
mandments, and hold fast to the truth concerning Jesus’. 
‘Day and night he stood, accusing them in God’s presence. 
But because of the Lamb’s blood, and because of the truth 
to which they bore witness, they triumphed over him, hold- 
ing their lives cheap till death overtook them.’ This is the 
diuturnal struggle, the protracted oppression of the mar- 
tyrs, which is their victory without time. 

1 Apoc., chapters 12 and 13. 
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In his persecution of the Woman’s children the great 
dragon summoned to his assistance two beasts, the beast of 
dominion or power, called out of the depths of the sea 
(element of violence) and the plausible beast of delusion, 
called from the land (perhaps that land of Asia Minor that 
was the breeding ground of vain philosophies). All the 
dwellers of the earth fell down in adoration of the first 
beast: Who is a match for the beast, they asked; Who is fit 
to make war upon him?’. And the second beast, gentle in 
appearance with its lamb’s horns (parody of the Lamb) and 
only betrayed by its dragon’s roar, set up an image of the 
first beast, and made it lifelike, and gave it speech, and 
deceived men into its worship; ‘and if anyone refused to 
worship the image of the beast it had him put to death’. 
So did St John see the ministers of the dragon, twin satel- 
lites of evil, the one corrupting the world with power, the 
other with its specious pretence of wisdom and humanity. 
Each beast contrived the success of the other, for where 
power failed there propaganda deluded, and where propa- 
ganda wanted power was invoked. 

This has in fact been the history of persecution. What has 
been advanced against Christ has been either the sword or 
theory, either the might of government and mob, or the 
plausible wisdom of the world. Each has covered over the 
weakness of the other. Theory has made might right. The 
sword has made theory strong. 

What are those who suffer to make of it? Is it that Christ 
is weak? Or does his strength use this means to mend a 
weakness in us? 

There is an answer made classical for apologists by Ter- 
tullian. Sanguis martyrum semen Christianorum. ‘Their 
sect’, he wrote to Scapula, ‘shall never fail, For know that 
it is then the more built up, when it seemeth to be stricken 
down. For every man that beholdeth so much endurance, 
being struck with some misgiving is kindled with the desire 
of knowing what is the cause of this, and as soon as he dis- 
covereth the truth, himself also immediately followeth it.?* 
Of course this is true in a measure. But it is not altogether 
sufficient, not quite as rigidly true as Tertullian’s rigid 
2 Tertullian: Ad Scapulam, fin. j 
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formulation may suggest. For one thing, it is very far from 
being an invariable rule that Stephen’s clothes laid at the 
feet of Saul turn him into Paul; the intellectual force of 
example is not apodictic. And for another thing, endurance 
even to death is not the perquisite of Christians alone, still 
less of Catholic Christians. Then too the apologetic word 
after much use wears rather too smooth. It is too easy an 
answer to suggest that the martyr has the glory of giving 
his life for truth or for his faith or for justice; it is a very 
different thing for a man in the (often sordid) experience 
of his own flesh to go down into the terrible vault of death 
and on the brink of that descent to embrace it with the 
deliberation of choice. 

When a man does make that mortal acceptance, in the 
unadorned moment when there impends upon him that of 
which he can have had no previous taste—that death which 
will overtake him as the absolute denial of his flesh and its 
well-being—in that moment and in that acceptance he cuts 
through a tissue of unreal fictions which we all of us weave 
about ourselves against the penetration of what is real. In 
that moment as at none other a man may bear witness to 
reality, to the inexorable truth. And this, if a man delib- 
erately choose it, is to be a marturos, a witness to the truth 
of God pressing in upon his flesh. 

Let us go deeper into the matter. We suffer from a lying 
spirit of optimism that will not face the plight of real 
existence. And this spirit presents it to us as horrible and 
grotesque (should we ever permit ourselves to reflect thus 
far) that there should be at the core of our being the cer- 
tainty of bodily cessation in death and always the under- 
mining contingency of our existence. Horrible too and 
grotesque does it seem to our humanitarian ideals that the 
well-being and smooth ordination of our lives should be soft- 
sifted by pain and dread and anxiety. And then too we find 
that we have no natural drift to rectitude but have always 
to struggle against a root of evil within us, and it appals us 
as again something horrible to admit as much. Last of all 
there is the intolerable, not to be borne, imposition of God’s 
demand upon us (if we take his revelation seriously) that 
we should be taken out of ourselves to bear even his divinity 
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in our souls and yield to the design of his infinite love, 
that we should sustain and grow up under his own impact 
upon us. 

We behave in this situation like our first parents when 
they had sinned and when they heard of the voice of God 
in the garden. We hide ourselves and cover our nakedness 
with garments that serve our folly but do not avail against 
the searching of God. We make ourselves two vestures: 
the fine weave of abstractions and the thick mantle of 
material preoccupations. We cover ourselves over with the 
commerce of the world; and we spin theories and fine webs 
of speculation and planning. Not that there is any great 
deliberateness in all this with most of us, simply it seems to 
be part of the disorder in us of original sin. Enslaved to the 
material world we let what we can see and hear and touch 
and manage loom excessive in our concern. And at the same 
time our minds, dispossessed of their native facility for truth, 
robbed of their proper mastery, lose themselves in a world 
of fantasy and fiction. So there is a double tyranny estab- 
lished within us—the tyranny of the material world and 
its affairs, and the tyranny of our own thought out of touch 
with the ground of truth. 

There is very little deliberateness about this. But these 
two tyrannies oppressive within us do turn into a terrible 
Frankenstein without us, very deliberately afflicting the 
people of God. It is as if they break out overtly into the 
double persecution of the Church by the spirit who is Prince 
of the world. Oppression by secular power, oppression in 
the name of progress or humanitarian ideals or religious 
enlightenment—these are but the outward reflections of 
the oppressions in our own souls. They are the exaggerated 
masks of the evil tendencies in each one of us. And this is 
the reason why they have such power to hurt us, and why 
they are endemic in’ human history. The two beasts of the 
Apocalypse do not change through the ages. They are made 
in the image of our fallen nature, they are born in a kind of 
sympathetic union of evil with all that tends in us to evil. 

Against this double tyranny stand the martyrs. They 
throw off the false garments. They bear witness to the naked 
impact of truth. By their acceptance of death they cut 
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through the tissue of lying abstractions, they push aside the 
thick folds of secular preoccupations. They accept the 
pressure of God, the exactions that his transcendent truth 
makes upon our nature. By their testimony they confront 
us with the same unqualified truth. 

For in their acceptance of death they admit in perfectly 
concrete fashion all those things that we seek to escape from 
because we find them too grotesque for our vain optimism. 
The martyrs accept that their existence be sifted away and 
undermined by the cessation of their bodily being. Certainly, 
their faith teaches them that this is not the total cessation of 
all existence, but it does not teach them to forget, still less 
to deny, the nothingness on which God has founded them, 
of which their death reminds them. They accept too that it 
is by pain and dread and agony of mind that we may be 
delivered from the fancied adequacy of material well-being 
or humanitarian poise. They accept that their loyalty to God 
and to the Good—one principle by which their lives must 
be directed—does require a struggle against sin (in them- 
selves and on the part of other against them) so fierce as to 
exact the setting aside of every other single good, the whole 
of life included. Above all, they accept the pressure of a 
supernatural destiny as sons of God. They proclaim against 
every opinion and theory of clever human beings and against 
the distraction of all material concerns—dy their death they 
proclaim that God has his designs upon our human nature 
to raise us out of and past the wisest human counsels and 
the grandest material achievements, They bear witness that 
the Word of God has entered the world of men, and 
changed it, and set up, as sign of the change, the Cross. 

The martyrs do all this by their death. Death presents 
them with the adamant opportunity. By dying they state 
their witness, for death alone seals the supreme decision 
between the claims of this world and this world’s fictions, 
and the claims of God who exacts all. St Thomas holds that 
death is a very requirement of martyrdom, ‘for’, says he, 
‘the martyr is one so called as being a witness of that Chris- 
tian faith which teaches us to set at naught things visible for 
the sake of things invisible. It belongs therefore to martyr- 
dom that a man witness to the faith by showing that he does 
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in very deed set at naught all present goods that he may 
reach to those that lie ahead invisible. Now as long as a man 
is left with the life of his body, he has not yet proved him- 
self to set at naught all things bodily. For men are found 
to set at naught family and possessions and to suffer grievous 
pain of body that they may live. So Satan held it against 
Job: Skin for skin, and all that a man hath he will give for 
his life. Therefore it is that for the perfect completion of 
martyrdom it is required that one suffer death for the sake 
of Christ.” 

On the other hand, it is the firm tradition of Christianity 
that there is to be no fanatical seeking out or provoking of 
death. ‘Martyrdom consists in the just endurance of suffer- 
ings unrighteously inflicted. A man ought not to give another 
any occasion to act unrighteously; he must only bear with 
patience whatever another unrighteously commits against 
him.” St Thomas in using these words does but summarise 
the teaching of the Fathers. In the Acts of the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp® we read: ‘We have no praise for those who 
offer themselves up: there is no such teaching in the Gospel’. 
‘Everyone’, wrote St Cyprian, himself a martyr, ‘must be 
prepared to confess his faith, but none may run to seek out 
martyrdom.’ Heretics taught otherwise, but the Catholic 
tradition has been according to the counsel of our Lord him- 
self: ‘When they shall persecute you in this city, flee into 
another’. Only when death is borne in upon the martyr as 
the alternative to duty, only when flight involves also aban- 
donment of the faith or of a flock committed to his care, 
does the moment of martyrdom come. For to be martyred 
is to be called to bear witness to the exaction that truth makes 
upon our flesh. It is, as we have seen, to break through the 
fictions and veils that we draw across the face of truth in its 
concrete incursion into our lives—but it is the Truth, ‘it is 
God’s exacting finger that must invade us, must find the 
martyr out and press him to the decision. For a man to make 
this decision on his own responsibility, to rely upon his own 


3 8. T. I1-IT. 124. 4. 
4 ib. II-II, 124, 1, ad iii. 
5 S. Martyrium Polycarpi, cap. 4. 
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strength and to trace his own approach to truth, is to commit 
the sin of presumption. 

So there is a calm dignity that characterises the Christian 
martyr. Examples of this are too well known to be cited, nor 
does space admit of it. They would bring home to us that 
at no time have the martyrs sought death, gone out to pro- 
voke death, but that they have accepted it as their witness 
to the truth of God bearing in upon their flesh. 

And it must be the truth of God that they bear witness to. 
However heroic men’s death in the cause of duty—the death 
of the soldier or of the nurse and doctor, or of the scientific 
research worker—these do not constitute them martyrs in 
the strict sense. It is the pressure of God’s truth bearing in 
upon a man that exacts martyrdom. The martyrs may say 
with their head and in all exactness: ‘For this was I born, 
and for this came I into the world, that I should give testi- 
mony to the truth’. 

From all that it becomes apparent that there is no martyr- 
dom but in the closest association with the theological vir- 
tues, those virtues that have to do directly with God. Itself 
an act of fortitude, it has for purpose faith, the unshakable 
holding to the truth of God. There is indeed no act of forti- 
tude but has as well as its own character of firm endurance, 
some final purpose, some aim of endurance. With the mar- 
tyrs this aim can be nothing but the preference of God’s 
truth above all creatures. It is a cleaving to this truth as to 
none other, a witnessing to it through the extremity of death. 

Without faith no martyrdom: so too without charity there 
can be none. For it is the love of God and none other that 
has to motivate the martyr: ‘If I should deliver my body to 
be burned and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. . 

It is the love of God that exacts the sacrifice; this was the 
motive by which Christ was obedient to death, and by which 
his followers have ever since been obedient. So necessary is 
this that it is impossible for those who break the unity of 
Christ’s body to bear witness to the truth by any death they 
may undergo. It is St Cyprian again who writes, with the 
heretics of his time in mind, ‘the quarrelsome and ‘disunited, 
who holds no peace towards brethren, such an one (as the 
blessed Apostle and Holy Scripture testify) will never 
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though he were slain for the name of Christ, be able to free 
himself from the offence of brotherly disunion. . . . He can 
never be with Christ, who has chosen to follow Judas rather 
than Christ. How deep the sin which not even the baptism 
of blood can wash out! How great the offence which martyr- 
dom cannot expiate!”° 

If faith be the aim, and charity the motive of martyrdom, 
where is the entry of hope? Hope is that virtue by which 
the strong man endures beyond even his strength, aspiring 
after that which is arduous beyond his capacity and lies 
beyond the termination of life itself. He aspires after 
nothing else than the reward of God and sets his confidence 
in God’s strength to carry him to it even through the gate- 
way of death. Hope, the holding out for God in the strength 
of God, is the very secret of the martyr’s witness to truth: 
it is by hope that he is stayed in his fortitude. 

By the close connection thus established between the 
act of martyrdom as the supreme act of fortitude, and the 
theological virtues which it serves, we may come to two 
final remarks, 

The fortitude of the martyr is one of a very singular 
order and might be described as incarnational. For he is 
called to bear the pressure of God himself upon his human 
nature, to sustain in his flesh the demand of God. Truly 
the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church; upon 
their bodies they receive the mark of God, they are the 
continuing witnesses in their flesh of his interference; they 
carry on in their measure the work of Christ. 

But because it is the pressure of God that this act of forti- 
tude sustains, we have a ground of confidence. God does not 
try us above our strength. With temptation he makes issue. 


6 St Cyprian: De Orat. Dom., 16. 
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THE SANCTITY OF AN INQUISITOR 
Benet WEATHERHEAD, 0.P. 


; NE day when the blessed Peter was making his way 
through the country about Milan he happened on 


two men sowing their fields, of whom one was a 
Catholic, the other a heretic. The Catholic before beginning 
his work called on God to help him, but the heretic invoked 
the devil, whom as the maker of the visible world he believed 
to have the government of the earth and its crops; and when 
they heard one another each condemned the other for the 
perversity of his faith. The blessed Peter who by the will 
of God was passing that way drew near. .. 2 The outcome is 
hardly in doubt: St Peter prophesied, and when in time the 
field of the Catholic bore a plentiful crop and the heretic’s 
none, the heretic was convinced by the miracle and became 
a Catholic. But St Peter was not always as confident as on 
that occasion. Another day he met a heretic who challenged 
him to a disputation. St Peter, unprepared, was momentarily 
overwhelmed by his subtleties and went into a church to 
pray; even there, before the Lady altar, he was visited by 
doubt and trepidation, and it required the voice of the 
Blessed Virgin herself to reassure him. One is reminded 
that even St Thomas visualised such a possibility: . . . ‘the 
learned, too, win more merit for their faith if they do not 
depart from it by reason of the arguments brought by philo- 
sophers or heretics against it." But there are few human 
details like this given of St Peter. The first Life written 
shortly after his martyrdom by Thomas da Lentini is disap- 
pointing; it remains for the most part on a general level and 
is largely taken up with the miracles wrought by his inter- 
cession both before and after his canonisation. A few stories 
survive from other sources. His office was written within 
a year or so of his death, and though it is of a type disliked 
by liturgists for the jingle in which it is written, it shows 
something of what he stood for in the eyes of his contem- 
poraries. More interesting, though its evidence is indirect, 


1 §. T. II-II, 2, 10, ad. 3. 
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is the Summa de Catharis of Rainier Sacconi, St Peter’s 
fellow inquisitor at the time of his death; from this and 
from other works against the heretics we can form some 
impression of his background and the work in which he was 
employed. 

The cities of Lombardy reproduced each in miniature the 
conflict which was proceeding in the south of France at the 
same time, a conflict which ended sooner, the refugees from 
which were to be found still in the north of Italy later in 
the century. In the long struggle between the Emperor 
Frederic II and the Papacy for the control of Italy, some- 
times a war, sometimes an uneasy peace, the ascendancy of 
the Emperor’s party, despite the Emperor’s own savage 
constitutions directed against them, meant respite and pro- 
tection for the heretics; conversely the ascendancy of the 
Papacy meant that the work of the Inquisition proceeded 
with greater ease. 

In 1250 Rainier Sacconi wrote his Summa de Catharis: 
he was an ex-Catharist, in his own words a heresiarch, and 
had been one for seventeen years. At the time when he 
wrote there were six Catharist churches—he apologises for 
calling them churches, but it is their own word—in northern 
Italy, of which the three largest were in Lombardy. All 
six were the descendants of an original church which had 
been constituted in the third quarter of the preceding cen- 
tury by the contacts of a certain Mark with heretics from 
the south of France and with a Greek heresiarch, Nicetas, 
who had ordained him bishop; partly through intrigue, 
partly through doubt about the validity of the orders of their 
so-called bishops, and partly through doctrinal differences 
they had split into six sects by the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. The sacraments of the Catharists were only 
valid if the minister was free from mortal sin; the conferring 
of their equivalent of Baptism, the Consolamentum, and of 
Orders was a gift of the Spirit and could only be given by 
one who himself possessed it. Consequently they were at the 
mercy of anyone who brought, as happened, an accusation 
against these ministers. The different groups, having elected 
him a bishop, sent him to one or other of the mother 
churches in the Balkans to receive ordination and at the 
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same time instruction. Despite this interior disharmony they 
flourished well in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
In computing their numbers one must remember that by 
heretics, in this context, the Catholic writers meant only the 
class of ‘Perfect’, those who had received the Consolamen- 
tum and taken vows of extreme rigour; besides these there 
were the ‘Believers’, those who held the Catharist beliefs 
but delayed receiving initiation, and if the phraseology of 
the inquisitors is meaningful there were many sympathisers 
as well; ‘Believers’ and sympathisers were many times more 
numerous than the ‘Perfect’, 

The three churches in Lombardy were not wholly dis- 
tinct territorially; the largest of all, the Church of Con- 
corezzo, was diffused throughout the whole region, and 
counted one thousand five hundred ‘Perfect’ of both sexes; 
the next largest, the Church of Desenzano, was particularly 
strong at Verona and had adherents in several other cities; 
it was five hundred strong. Nevertheless, taking into account 
the large numbers of ‘Believers’ and sympathisers who sur- 
rounded these inner groups, we can see that even if by the 
middle of the thirteenth century the Catharists were on the 
decrease they were still strong enough, when political for- 
tune favoured them or a particularly zealous inquisitor 
angered them, to be dangerous. 

But the vigour of the Catharists was not only displayed 
in action. Their doctrine, their preaching—every ‘Perfect’ 
was bound to preach as often as possible—and their ascetic- 
ism were still impressive, particularly the latter. In matters 
of doctrine Desenzano and Concorezzo represented two 
tendencies, extreme and moderate dualism, but in the 
course of the first half of the thirteenth century each of these 
two. principal sects developed a schismatic movement among 
its younger members, showing a tendency towards Catholic- 
ism or some aspect of Catholic teaching: in the Church of 
Desenzano this was the work of John di Lugio who rejected 
the docetist Christology of his sect while retaining its ex- 
treme form of Manicheeism, in the Church of Concorezzo it 
was due to Desiderius, the filius major, the second in rank of 
hierarchy. Each of these two wrote: the works of the former 
were known to Sacconi, and Desiderius was the author of a 
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treatise known to Moneta da Cremona and St Thomas. The 
leaders of Catharism in the mid thirteeenth century were 
by no means uneducated peasants like Mark, the first bishop. 
But even more persuasive than the answer they provided to 
one of man’s most profound problems was the manner they 
practised it in their lives. Here a distinction must be held in 
mind between the ‘Perfect’ and the ‘Believer’. The ‘Believer’ 
delayed receiving the Consolamentum for somewhat the 
same reason that Christians in earlier times delayed bap- 
tism: they were unwilling to bind themselves under pain of 
mortal sin to something so difficult to perform, among other 
things, complete chastity, perpetual abstinence, three fast 
days a week and three Lents a year. The asceticism of the 
‘Perfect’ was, and was intended to be, of an inhuman rigour, 
but the Catharist denial of purgatory and their theory of 
penance allowed the ‘Believer’, while giving full honour 
to the ‘Perfect’, to indulge himself as he pleased; it was 
counter to all Catharist belief when Desiderius taught that 
marriage was lawful for the ‘Believer’; hitherto it had been 
regarded as more sinful than fornification, as being a state 
against an act. 

An impressive standard of asceticism, a considerable 
degree of education, a readiness to dispute on the most 
difficult of subjects, the origin of evil, and to take more vio- 
lent action when provoked, made the Catharists formidable 
opponents for the preachers and inquisitors commissioned 
to proceed against them. If we may analogise from the work 
of two Dominican inquisitors in the south of France, the 
method of procedure was as follows. They arrived at a town 
and met the civil authorities to whom they presented the 
articles against heretics which were to be inserted in their 
statutes; if the civil authorities refused, they laid the town 
under an interdict; if they accepted, a general assembly of 
secular and religious authorities and townsfolk was con- 
vened, at which the inquisitors read the letters from the 
bishop or the Pope commissioning them, explained them and 
announced a certain period during which heretics might 
recant and do penance, tempus gratiae. At the end of this 
period they proceeded to try those against whom informa- 
tion was laid, the heretic being given an opportunity to 
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repent but not to dispute. If he remained obstinate he was 
abandoned to the secular authorities; if he repented he 
might be imprisoned or penanced, and a suitable scale of 
penances was worked out to fit the degree to which he had 
been involved. But at the time when St Peter was working 
the procedure may not have been so closely determined; 
on one occasion at least he took part in the public trial of a 
Catharist bishop, before a number of civil and religious 
authorities and a crowd which included many heretics as 
well as Catholics. In addition to this there was the constant 
effort of preaching and disputing with them according as 
they were emboldened to show themselves. 

In the eyes of his contemporaries, the career of St Peter 
closely followed that of St Dominic, and the likeness is 
brought out in their offices, composed within twenty years 
of each other, for St Dominic was canonised in 1234 and St 
Peter in 1253, less than a year after his martyrdom. St 
Peter’s is based on the triplet, Virgo, Doctor, Martyr; and 
the first two are combined twice in the office of St Dominic, 
Fulget in choro virginum Doctor veritatis, (fifth antiphon at 
Lauds) and Cum mercede virginea doctorum fulgens cuneo 
(sixth responsory at Matins). St Dominic insisted from the 
beginning of his preaching against the Albigensians that the 
Catholic controversialist should practise a true asceticism as 
impressive as the false, or at least false-principled, asceticism 
of his opponent. So with St Peter, while practising perfect 
chastity and a rigorous asceticism (so rigorous that while he 
was a novice he overdid it and his health broke down) as a 
means of his own sanctification, he was able by his example 
to expose the erroneous asceticism of the Catharist ‘Perfect’ 
and undermine their prestige. This was not unimportant; 
the specious purity of the Manichee can be very attractive, 
but his contemporaries saw in St Peter a true chastity more 
attractive still: 

Ut rosa rubens floruit, 

Ut virginale lilium, 

Pro fide qui sustinuit 

Petrus virgo martyrium., 
As for his learning, he was educated at Bologna and even 
if the treatise in a thirteenth-century manuscript which a 
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later hand attributes to him (a series of discussions between 
a Catholic and a heretic with arguments drawn from reason 
and from revelation) cannot be certainly ascribed to him, 
we cammnot suppose a man entrusted with such an office by 
the Pope himself to have been less than a skilled theologian; 
and the power of his preaching is attested by several inci- 
dents. 

At the time when he was commissioned as an inquisitor 
by Innocent IV, together with Rainier Sacconi, he had 
already a great reputation as a champion of Catholicism, to 
which the Catharist bishop mentioned above referred slight- 
ingly, challenging him to work a miracle, “if you are as holy 
as these stupid people say you are’. In less than a year his 
success was such that the heretics of Milan, a group of 
believers of the Church of Concorezzo, determined to make 
away with him. The plot was directed against Sacconi also, 
but that Easter they separated; St Peter went to Como 
where he was prior, after setting some supporters of the 
Catharists a time in which to make their submission; Sacconi 
went to Pavia, and the conspirator who followed him aban- 
doned the attempt. But St Peter, returning to Milan on the 
Saturday to receive the submission he had demanded, was 
murdered on the way. He was not the first inquisitor to be 
murdered, perhaps not the first to be martyred, but no 
other by his personal holiness and the circumstances of his 
death roused the Catholic world to his devotion in such a 
way. And not only the Catholic world; his death was 
responsible for the conversion of many heretics, ‘and 
of these several of the worst and most notorious leaders 
of heresy entered the Order of Preachers and prosecuted 
the heretics with wonderful fervour’. One was Daniel of 
Giussiano, a village where the conspirators met, a Catharist 
bishop or filius major himself implicated remotely in the 
conspiracy, who is described by a later chronicler as ‘brilliant 
both in word and knowledge’. By the agency of the earth 
on which St Peter’s blood had fallen many miracles of 
healing were performed, but the same blood seems to have 
worked greater miracles in the minds and hearts of men. 
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THE RETURN OF THE JUST PRICE 
Epwarp NeEvIN 


GREAT deal has been heard of late of the problem 
A: reconciling one aim of economic policy, that of 
stability, or full employment as it is usually expressed 
nowadays, with another aim, that of economic efficiency. 
But stability and efficiency do not exhaust the list of the 
rightful aims of economic policy. There is a third, since the 
economic system should be not only efficient and reasonably 
stable but should also be just. This third element, justice, 
has received relatively little attention in modern economic 
analysis, but this is in direct contrast with the discussions of 
economic matters found in the scholastic philosophers. In 
their treatises, the one thing about price which they em- 
phasise is that it must be a just price. They devoted little 
space to any direct consideration of those aspects of human 
economic activities which bear upon the stability or efficiency 
of the system, but a great deal to those aspects which treat 
of justice as between man and man. Does this mean that the 
medieval writers were very poor economists? They have 
indeed been treated as such in the textbooks on the develop- 
ment of economic thought. But recent developments of 
economics are giving cause for some reassessment, here as 
elsewhere. In the matter of usury, no less a person than 
Keynes was somewhat reluctantly forced to admit that the 
scholastic philosophers weren’t such fools as he had been 
brought up to believe.’ The object of this present article is 
to show that a similar new judgment is being reached in 
quite another connection—the issue of the price policy to 
be followed by nationalised industries—and that the con- 
clusions of the most fashionable economists, when the 
implications are appreciated, are leading legislators straight 
back to St Thomas, who knew it all some seven centuries 
ago. 
It will be worth while to state the main elements in the 
scholastic concept of the just price, not because any of my 


1 General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (Macmillan, 1986), 
Ch. 23, pp. 351-2. 
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readers are likely to be unfamiliar with’ the teaching but 
merely to permit the expression of ‘thosé elements in the 
kind of language which would be used today to express the 
same ideas. Three separate factors are distinguished by the 
medieval writers. Firstly, what would be called today the 
marginal utility of the commodity being sold—the use or 
satisfaction derived from its consumption. In the words of 
Molina, ‘The value of things is not corisidered as resident 
in their entity but in their utilities and advantages’.? There 
is no cruder error than to suppose that the schoolmen con- 
ceived of value as being something inherent in the nature 
of a commodity; on the contrary, they insisted that the 
essence of value was utility.’ That’ the utility in question 
was ‘marginal’ rather than total (i.e. that it took account 
of the fact that the value of something varies according to 
the amount of it we possess, and that, other things being 
equal, the more we possess of any commodity the smaller 
the significance we attach to any addition to our stock) is 
shown by the many reminders that allowance must be made 
for the multitude of factors influencing supply—to quote 
St Thomas, diversitas loci vel _temporis, labor, raritas.* Price 
would vary as supply varied. 

The second element was, of course, cost of production—- 
the ‘difficulty, labour and risks of production’. The stress 
was laid upon wages, which in the conditions of the time 
was a cost element of greater proportionate importance than 
is usually the case today; but the writers were fully aware 
that, for the purpose of considering the just price, allowance 
had to be made for the rewards to land and capital as well 
as to labour.’ Cost of production, of course, was not held 
to determine price, to the exclusion’ of other factors, but 
regarded as a factor entitled to due consideration. 

The third element was, one suspects; that for which the 


2 Quoted by Fr Bernard Dempsey, 8.J3.. Interest and Usury (Dobson. 1948), 
VIII, p. 149. 

3 Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (Pelican. 1942). I, p. 43. See 
also O’Brien, An Essay in Medieval Economic, Teaching (Longmans Green, 
1920), III, p. 109-110. 

4 O’Brien, op. cit., I, p. 42. ; 

5 'l'awney, op. cit., I, p. 42. _ 

6 Biel, quoted by O’Brien, op. cit.. III, p. 107. | 

7 Ibid., pp. 111-5. a 
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schoolmen had the greatest solicitude, and it is the one which 
is of peculiar interest in this process of the rehabilitation of 
the concept which is implicit in recent economic thought. 
Put in twentieth-century language, it would be called the 
distribution of income. The scholastic writers, in the words 
of one authority, took as axiomatic ‘the right of the state to 
regulate economic life so as to assure every subject the 
minimum livelihood to which God and his rights entitled 
him’.® The importance of this consideration is stressed by 
every commentator: the price of an article had to be such 
as to maintain the producer in the state of life to which he 
was accustomed.’ 

It is important to note that when the scholastics were 
discussing the living standards of the producers (employers 
and workers), they were considering only the just price 
as determined in the market. When they considered the just 
price as determined by the state, however, which is the 
case of the chief importance in the present discussion, the 
issue was widened. The living standards which the state 
should have in mind were to be those of the consumers as 
well as the producers—in the more general words of 
Tawney: ‘Prices must be such, and no more than such, as 
will enable each man to have the necessaries of life suitable 
for his station’."” The producer must not fix a price so low 
as to undermine the conditions of the labourers, artisans and 
merchants supplying the commodity; but neither must it be 
so high as to prevent the poor from obtaining the neces- 
saries of life. Indeed, in cases of doubt, the latter danger was 
to be regarded as the more serious, and price should be 
fixed on the low side." In cases of prices fixed by the state, 
then, the just price had to make allowance for the distribu- 
tion of income in the widest sense, as well as for the other 
two factors of utility and cost of production. 

Such were the main considerations which, in the view of 
the scholastic writers, should enter into the determination 
of the just price. In practice, they did not envisage a control 
8 Kaulla, The Theory of the Just Price (Allen and Unwin, 1940), I, p. 54. 

9 Stamp, Christianity and Economics (Macmillan, 1939), IV. pp. 58-9. See 
also O'Brien, op. cit., pp. 111-2. 


10 Op. cit., p. 44. 
11 Langenstein, quoted by O'Brien, op. cit., p. 107. 
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of all prices by the central authority. Most commodities were 
sold on the market by a substantial number of competing 
sellers, and the purchaser could choose between a fairly wide 
range of more or less close substitutes. In these circum- 
stances, the schoolmen were content to leave the price of an 
article to be determined secundum communem aestima- 
tionem, to accept the market price as the just price. This did 
not mean, of course, that the market price was regarded as 
being in some sense ‘efficient’ because it had resulted from 
the interplay of supply and demand. They accepted that 
price because the existence of a number of buyers and sellers 
implied that the general public had in effect agreed that a 
certain price was just, taking one thing with another; the 
market price was the manifestation, in Cunningham’s phrase, 
of a conscious social judgment.” But where a commodity had 
only one source of supply, so that the consumers had no very 
close substitutes to which they could turn if the price was 
thought to be unjust, then the state should fix a just price, 
whether the commodity was supplied by the state or some 
private monopoly.** 

This whole concept suffered virtually complete eclipse 
with the growth of the study of economics. Influenced by 
the Benthamistic and laissez-faire philosophies of the nine- 
teenth century, and the general materialism of the twentieth, 
economics became a science treating of laws regarded as 
almost as independent of individual human decision as the 
law of gravity. Price was stated to be solely determined by 
the so-called laws of demand and supply, in the face of 
which individuals, however elevated, were as powerless as 
Canute before the rising tide. But it was not only impossible 
for price to be held at some level other than that fixed by 
these impersonal forces; it was eminently undesirable that 
it should be interfered with. The price fixed by the ‘hidden 
hand’—the laws of demand and supply operating through 
the market—was the means whereby the most efficient use 
of resources—labour, capital and so on—was secured. Each 
producer fixed his output of goods at the point where the 
cost of the last unit produced (the ‘marginal cost’, in the 


12 Ibid., pp. 116-7. 
13 Ibid., pp. 106-7. 
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jargon) was equal to price. By doing this, he made the maxi- 
mum profits; more important, the interests of the com- 
munity were served because the sacrifice involved in pro- 
ducing the last unit of X (its marginal cost) was just balanced 
by the benefit derived by consumers from its consumption 
(measured by price). Making price equal to marginal cost 
ensured that society obtained the greatest possible benefit 
from its economic resources.“* Nor was this conclusion shaken 
when people began to realise that in real life things weren’t 
quite what the textbooks said, that such things as monopolies, 
price-rings and trades unions existed and tampered with the 
pricing mechanism. The ideal still remained; price should 
equal marginal cost, and the old ideal of the just price was 
regarded as being just as oafish as ever. Price should be a 
matter of marginal cost and demand; justice had nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

But in recent years the whole structure of this modern 
price analysis has come in for a certain amuont of criticism.” 
The most important point is this. The market price estab- 
lished under given conditions is uniquely dependent upon the 
distribution of income existing at the time. Change the dis- 
tribution of income and the price arrived at in a market will 
change with it. For example, assume that A is unusually 
fond of pears, and that in the first instance A has a net income 
of £200 and B one of £400. A certain price will be fixed for 
apples, equal to the marginal cost of the last apple which A 
wishes to buy, and the same will happen for pears. According 
to the marginal cost theory of pricing, the prices arrived at 
are purely scientific and the outcome of impersonal market 
forces, and maximise the welfare enjoyed by the community. 
But this implicitly assumes that welfare is maximised by 
having B twice as rich as A. Suppose that the system of 
taxation is adjusted so that A is made richer than before 
and B poorer; what then? The demand for apples will 
14 The whole analytical structure on which this conclusion rested may be 

found, with varying degrees of interna! consistency. in any elementary text- 
. book on the subject. 
15 See especially Henderson, ‘Prices and profits in state enterprise’, Review 
of Economic Studies, XVI (1), 1948-9, pp. 13-24; Ruggles, “The welfare 
basis of the marginal cost pricing principle’, ibid., XVII (1), 1949-50, pp. 


29-46. and ‘Recent developments in the theory of marginal cost pricing’, 
ibid., XVII (2), 1949-50, pp. 107-126. 
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rise while that for pears will fall; when the situation has 
settled down, a new set of prices and a new set of marginal 
costs will obtain. Nor is this all. The level of costs itself 
is not independent of the distribution of income. If, for 
example, the distribution of income were changed so that 
more meat was consumed by the poor and less whisky by the 
rich, there might be an appreciable change in working 
efficiency as a result,"® and the cost of production of differ- 
ent goods would be changed. The marginal cost in situation 

2 might therefore be quite different from the marginal cost 
in situation 1, not only because demand and output had 
been changed but also because the conditions of production 
themselves had been changed by the redistribution of in- 
come. 

In other words, there is nothing unique about the price 
determined by marginal costs in any given case; change the 
income distribution, and the old price becomes quite inap- 
propriate. The only sense in which price 1 is preferable to 
price 2 is that the distribution of income in case 1 is prefer- 
able to that in case 2; if it is thought that the communal 
welfare would be greater with the income distribution of 
case 2, then the price established in case 1 is not the ideal 
price, marginal cost or no, and it would not achieve the 
optimum use of resources. To achieve efficient allocation in 
the widest sense, in other words, the mechanical marginal 
cost principle is insufficient; a judgment first has to be 
arrived at with regard to the distribution of income. Only 
after that decision has been reached—and there is no objec- 
tive and mechanical method of making it—has any given 
marginal cost any special significance. 

The importance of this admission in modern economic 
theory is readily apparent. There was only one major differ- 
ence between the medieval just price and the ‘scientific’ 
price of classical economics. Both had regard to the cost of 
production and to the utility derived by the consumer. But 
whereas the classical economic theory laid down that these 
two things alone should determine price, and that there was 
no place for any ethical judgment, the schoolmen accepted 


16 No prediction is offered on the question of whether efficiency would be raised 
or lowered. 
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them merely as data relevant to an ethical decision and added 
a vital third factor—the distribution of income. As has been 
seen, the new ‘welfare’ economics now concedes that the 
state has, in fact, the duty of deciding on ethical grounds of 
some kind the correct distribution of income, just as the 
scholastics had argued, before the marginal cost criterion 
achieves any significance at all. 

This was a fairly substantial step back in the direction of 
St Thomas, but a difference still remained. The concept of 
the just price had implied that some redistribution of income 
should be achieved through price policy; there is no reason 
whatever for imagining that the schoolmen regarded it as 
the only method, since they were as familiar as we are with 
the existence of taxation. But the twentieth-century econo- 
mist would have argued this should not be a function of 
price at all. Admitting that some ethical judgment as to 
the distribution of income would have to be made, he would 
nevertheless return to marginal cost pricing to secure the 
most efficient allocation of resources with this predetermined 
income distribution. To fix price by any other criterion—as 
the schoolmen suggested—would lead to waste and a loss of 
welfare. The appropriate method of redistributing income 
is by direct taxation; price should be unhampered in its 
function of allocating resources. 

Is this a valid argument? There are several reasons for 
supposing that it is not. The first is that direct taxation vary- 
ing according to income—the only practicable kind—is 
directly opposed to marginal cost pricing in the very impor- 
tant context of labour. The marginal cost of labour is the 
leisure sacrificed by the worker, its price the wage received 
for it. If the wage is more than enough to compensate for 
the lost leisure, a man will work another hour. But if in that 
hour he produces goods worth £1, the wage should be £1, 
and if the tax-collector takes 2s. out of it, the wage actually 
received is only 18s. If the worker values the lost leisure at 
19s., he will not work even though the community would 
have gained £1 from his labour and he would have lost only 
19s. worth of leisure. Hence, labour is not being correctly 
allocated between work and leisure. 

Nor is this all. The argument has assumed so far that 
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price accurately measures the benefit from economic activity 
and costs the sacrifice involved by it. But we all know this 
to be untrue in scores of cases. The pleasure of drinking a 
pint of milk may be valued at 6d. by an individual; but this 
will not take into account the whole benefits which accrue 
from the consumption of milk to society as a whole and to 
future generations. Nor is the price of opium in a free 
market an accurate measure of its desirability for society as 
a whole. A manager does not include in his costs the extra 
laundry bills—or housework—caused by the smoke poured 
out from the factory chimney, but these are real costs never- 
theless. As Shaw argued, the accounts of gin factories make 
no allowance for the extra policemen, hospitals and asylums 
which undue consumption of their product involves, but 
these costs exist and have to be paid by someone. 

What is the moral of all this? It is clear that the allegedly 
‘scientific’ basis of price is largely fictitious. Every price, 
however determined, involves quite arbitrary decisions of an 
ethical nature—judgments as to the distribution of income, 
the true costs of production to society as a whole, and the 
true benefits incurred through consumption. In a word, it 
involves precisely what the scholastic philosophers said it 
involved, seven hundred years ago; but the difference is that 
whereas they took these decisions with their eyes open, 
modern economics has taken them with its eyes firmly 
shut, stoutly denying, indeed, that the decisions were being 
taken at all. Now modern analysis stumbles to this conclusion 
for all the world like a man stumbling across treasure which 
he had himself buried and forgotten. In this matter, as in 
all others, there can be no automatism in the fundamentals 
of human activity; nothing takes the place of conscious 
human judgment on a ethical basis. 

Does this mean that the government should fix the price 
of every commodity entering into exchange? Obviously not, 
and this for two reasons. Firstly, the fixing of a just price 
involves very wide and careful consideration, with constant 
modification as circumstances change. This of necessity is a 
sheer impossibility for any but a restricted range of prices. 
Secondly, the inevitable consequences of official control—the 
inherently undesirable restrictions upon human choice and 
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freedom—increases in something very like a geometrical 
progression as the range of control increases. The cure can 
easily become more deadly than the disease. It is much wiser 
for a government to accept a market price, as the schoolmen 
did, relying on the multiplicity of buyers and sellers and 
their general good sense, and its own general watchfulness 
as to the conditions of work, distribution of income, and 
so on, to ensure that the common judgment is being given 
the greatest possible freedom of expression. But such an 
acceptance cannot be dressed up in theoretical clap-trap and 
elevated into a theory. The justification is simply that no 
reasonably efficient alternative exists which is compatible 
with the rights of the individual, which it is the very essence 
of a government to defend. 

But in the case of nationalised industries, and very domi- 
nant private monpolies, the maintenance of a just price is a 
solemn obligation of government; and since the sources of 
supply are very few in number the maintenance of such a 
price becomes possible without a sprawling bureaucracy. In 
these cases, a re-acceptance of the medieval doctrine of the 
just price is the logical outcome of modern economic thought. 
The price fixed should make allowance for the utility of the 
product to the community as a whole, for the cost of pro- 
ducing it—again, the cost to the community generally—and 
of the distribution of income and the place of the particular 
commodity in the overall pattern of wealth. There can be 
nothing mathematical or mechanical about it; we must 
frankly admit that price in each case must be fixed by an 
arbitrary, ethical data but seeking to establish a price which 
the relevant data but seeking to establish a price which 
embodies, as well as is humanly possible, the ‘common social 
judgment’. And it is a measure of the degree to which 
modern thinking has re-established the concept of the just 
price that this phrase, ‘the common social judgment’, used 
by Cunningham in describing that concept, accords so well 
with recent conclusions on the problem of the ideal price for 
nationalised industry. 

It is after all, not so surprising that this old idea should 
be found so surprisingly modern. The world has emerged 
from centuries of economic puritanism, if I may so call it, 
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including the harshness of nineteenth-century liberalism, 
into an atmosphere quite surprisingly similar in many impor- 
tant ways—although obviously by no means a// important 
ways—to the atmosphere of the medieval world, of which 
the just price was an integral part. However often practice 
may have differed from precept, the basic attitude of the 
medieval social system was, in the words of Tawney, describ- 
ing the medieval gild, ‘if it sprang from economic needs it 
claimed, at least, to subordinate them to social interests . . . 
to check economic egotism by insisting that every brother 
shall share his good fortune with another and stand by his 
neighbour in need. .. . (The mediaeval church) had stood 
for the protection of peaceful labour, for the care of the 
poor, the unfortunate and the oppressed—for the ideal, at 
least, of social solidarity against the naked force of violence 
and oppression.”” The greatest enthusiast for the Welfare 
State could hardly say more. But for some of us, even this 
explanation is unnecessary; it would be enough to remember 
that the just price is quite inevitably linked with the name of 
Thomas Aquinas, of whom, in the words of G. K. Chester- 
ton, ‘It is enough to say that by arguments as honest and 
laborious, he climbed up to the turrets and talked with angels 
on the roofs of gold.’ 


17 Op. cit., pp. 40, 71. 
18 St Thomas Aquinas (Hodder and Stoughton. 1948), p. 144. 





NOTICE 
The May issue of Bracxrriars will include ‘Religion 
as a Primitive Value’, by Professor E. Evans-Pritchard, 
‘Ecumenism’ by Henry St John, o.p., and ‘Christian 
Institutions’? by Professor Arthur Wegner. 
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NO DISTURBING RENOWN 


HELEN Parry EpENn 


HEN Wilfrid and Alice Meynell visited Francis 
W Thompson at Pantasaph, Alice wrote of her 
fellow-poet who was lodging in a cottage at the 
monastery gates, “There is no disturbing renown to be got 
among the cabins of the Flintshire hills’, She envied the 
Franciscan peace to which her friend came homeward at 
nightfall. Viola Meynell’s gracious and discerning account 
of Wilfrid Meynell and Francis Thompson shows a strong 
personality and a weak one fulfilling each other in the 
Christian charity that makes give and take possible, and 
united in serving three things recognised by their age as 
worth individual sacrifice—religion, domestic love and 
poetry. Journalist and poet, happy if hard-pressed father of 
seven children and waif of the London streets, their unique 
and self-effacing collaboration did more for the conversion 
of the England of their day than any publicist is likely 
to achieve for ours. As in some sort one of their converts, 
I should like to glance at this aspect of Viola Meynell’s 
book’ and endorse it from my own experience. 

The Quaker Wilfrid’s own conversion at eighteen was 
the result of a chance meeting with a Dominican in the 
train. At twenty-five, after a lay apprenticeship to good 
works at St Ethelreda’s, Ely Place, he was the accepted 
suitor of Alice Thompson (no relation of the poet’s). He had 
much ado convincing her father, who had lived all his life 
on plantation dividends, that he could earn enough to keep 
a wife and family. However the young couple were married 
in 1877; and in 1881 Archbishop Manning handed over 
The Weekly Register, A Catholic Family Newspaper, Price 
3d., to Wilfrid, who edited it for eighteen years. It was a 
Liberal rival to the Tory Tablet; but its thirty-two pages 
found no room for art, literature and ‘the redemption of the 
workers’. It seems odd that Manning did not think it possible 


1 Francis Thompson and Wilfrid Meynell. A Memoir by Viola Meynell. 
(Hollis and Carter; 18s.) 
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to give anything but diocesan and parish news to his own 
paper—but so it seems to have been. His verdict on mem- 
bers of his flock, ‘I have always known that they were good 
Catholics; perhaps some day they may be good Christians’, 
was the kind of comment he kept for private circulation. 
Wilfrid noted several examples of the Archbishop’s caustic 
wit—they are reproduced in his daughter’s book; but he 
realised that the Register was not intended as a critical organ, 
still less a civilising one; so he and Alice started Merry 
England to fill the gap. The paper, a shilling monthly, had 
a galaxy of contributors, Catholic and otherwise: George 
Saintsbury, Hilaire Belloc, Lionel Johnson, Coventry Pat- 
more, W. H. Hudson, Wilfred Blunt, Aubrey de Vere, 
Alice’s sister Elizabeth Butler (the painter, of Rodl-Call 
fame) and her husband, afterwards General Butler, con- 
tributed illustrations and historical articles, But Alice and 
Wilfrid, under their own names and half-a-dozen aliases, 
were the mainstays of the enterprise. Finally it enlisted 
Francis Thompson. 

Everyone knows the story of the Meynells’ adoption 
of Francis Thompson, whose well-meaning mother had 
launched him on De Quincey and opium in his student days 
and who was then starving on the London streets. But as they 
were alive when Everard Meynell wrote his sensitive life 
of their protégé, no one realised how costly and wearing a 
business it was to bring up a waif of genius and seven child- 
ren into the bargain. Viola Meynell has filled in the outlines 
with deft sympathy for everyone concerned; though it is 
obvious that while the poet immortalised the children, they 
tended, as they grew up, to find him rather heavy going. 
But for their father, love meant service. It is significant that 
his brother, a Quaker business-man, could write, ‘Do not 
fail to believe, dear Wilfrid, how much such a life as yours 
consoles and sustains your very affectionate brother. . . . 
Your verses move my heart.’ Perhaps the verses were those 
quoted at the end of Viola Meynell’s book: 

When my last fires of life burn low 

(1 that have loved the firelight so) 
When hence you bear my load of dust 
To the grave’s pit as bear you must, 
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Remember that naught perisheth 

In all God’s universe but Death. 

Weep not, though tears be holy water, 
Tears of a wife, a son, a daughter. 

Think of me only when you laugh; 

And when you write my epitaph, 

No name and date be there, but rather 
Here lies Her Husband and Their Father. 

In 1897, when I was twelve, Thompson published his last 
and most unsuccessful book, New Poems, and my father, 
Judge Parry, bought it—why, I have no idea. He had none 
of its predecessors, The critics had fallen on it like one pack. 
‘Q’, William Archer and I were alone in our admiration ; and 
needless to say, mine was not bolstered up by any knowledge 
of theirs, The book was a dead failure; but to me, as time 
went on, it was a two-fold delight. I admired the Shake- 
spearian diction: 

I will not perturbate 

Thy paradisal state 

With praise 

Of thy dead days. 
It brought back Latin-English and English-English as 
stirring as 

Rather shall this my hand 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 
But I chiefly prized it as yet another of those rare clues to 
Catholic faith and practice which I had been looking for 
almost ever since I could remember. 

These were very scarce and hard to come by. We knew 
few Catholics. Father Bernard Vaughan used to come to our 
Manchester home and cap my father’s Lancashire stories; 
and a grizzled Presbyterian friend of the family used to call 
for me on Sunday evenings and take me to Benediction at 
the Jesuit church about three miles away. I remember Father 
Day being billed outside the church to preach on Helbeck 
of Bannisdale, The novel was supposed to be an anti-Catholic 
tract; but I read it as a Catholic one. I once screwed my 
courage up to approach the great doors of The Holy Name 
on a week-day. They were shut and I did not know there 
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was a little door at the side, so I never tried again. I never 
had a Catholic book before I had New Poems; though I 
wrung every drop of Papistry out of Scott and Charlotte 
Yonge and even out of Kingsley! But from New Poems I 
copied out Assumpta Maria to take back to Roedean with 
me; and got one of my school-friends who was going to 
Venice for the holidays to bring me back a photograph of 
the central figure of Titian’s Assumption, triumphantly link- 
ing Earth and Heaven. Years afterwards, after enduring 
with what fortitude I could muster Catholic vernacular 
hymns to our Lady, I found a Terry tune for Assumpta 
Maria and could sing to her as she ought to be sung to. 
Ultimately my father got tired of my borrowing New Poems 
and gave me the book. It was all I had of Francis Thompson 
until I published my own first book in 1914. By that time 
I was married, my husband and I had been received into 
the Church together, and Father Vaughan had motored into 
the wilds of Essex to christen our first baby. 

Those were good days for poetry; and Wilfrid was 
typical of his time. Periodicals of all sorts, from evening 
papers like the green Westminster Gazette to reviews like 
the imposing Englishwoman, the organ of the ‘constitu- 
tional’ suffragettes, sought out good verse and paid for it. 
So when John Lane asked me to guarantee the sales of my 
first book, I was able to laugh and say I had made £40 
out of serial rights already. I knew none of my reviewers: 
Arnold Bennett, Barrie, Chesterton and the rest. I had 
seen, as a child, the All Souls Fellow who reviewed me for 
The Queen. Then came America, with William Benét and 
Joyce Kilmer, the precursors of a far less fickle public 
than the English one. And then came a letter from Wilfrid 
Meynell. 

2a Granville Place 
Portman Square, W. 
10 February, 1914 

Dear Madam, 

It seems less than honest to receive great delight and 
to make no sign of gratitude. Accept then the heartfelt 
thanks of all my family for the joy, and sustenance, we 
have had in Bread and Circuses. 
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Matthew Arnold says somewhere that three genera- 
tions are needed to place a poet. Behold them under one 
roof! All our seven children delight with us in your 
verse, and my eldest grandchild now joins the circle 
when we read aloud from your work, as we repeatedly 
do. How many books are there that can stand that test 
of fame? I can think of none but yours. So please take 
all my gratitude. 

Believe me, 
yours, 
*  Witrrip MEyNELL 

I hope I did not take Wilfrid’s kind-hearted sophistry 
seriously, His three generations were not, like Matthew 
Arnold’s, three successive generations of grown-ups, but a 
family from grandparents downwards. Family reading has 
disappeared amid hoots of derision. But what fun it was— 
Alice in Wonderland, The Rose and the Ring, Edward Lear, 
Hood, Dickens, Bret Harte. All that merriment has dis- 
appeared between the crevasses that are now supposed to 
yawn between youth and age. 

I first met Alice ata Women Writers’ dinner to which she 
asked me as her guest. It was my first public meal—and my 
last but one, I only remember the spectacle I beheld from 
Alice’s right hand: the grace with which Lady de Clifford—- 
another Catholic—presided, the beauty of an Indian poetess 
in a sari at our table, and the scent of bay-leaves from the 
little bunch—for poetesses only—by our plates. But I re- 
member my first lunch in the flat over Burns and Oates, 
because Wilfrid opened fire by insisting that we must have 
met before; could I tell him if there was anything in the 
ordinary press that had helped my husband and myself 
along our path to Rome? Yes, I said, there were some 
articles in, I think, The Illustrated London News which a 
staunch old Protestant friend of my husband’s used to post 
to our Essex cottage. They had reported the Eucharistic 
Congress. Wilfrid beamed. ‘Those were mine’, he said. ‘1 
kept wondering how much they would stand!’ 

After this we never met again except in letters, as I was 
never in London and he was seldom far away from his work. 
But years later, my son married his grand-daughter. My last 
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sight of him was in the library at Palace Court which we had 
to ourselves while the young couple were getting ready to 
catch their boat-train. He got out some proofs of The Dublin 
Review, passed by Alice and initialled by her. They were 
old articles of my own and the ‘A.M.’ in her beautiful hand- 
writing was on their margins. ‘Do you know what that stands 
for?’ said Wilfrid. ‘A marriage.’ 


FRA ANGELICO 


GERVASE MATHEW, o.P. 


already been widely and appreciatively reviewed. Yet it is curious 
how few of its reviewers seem to have noted the profound origin- 
ality of his treatment and conclusion. 

The volume is in itself an admirable specimen of the Phaidon produc- 
tions at their best. It would be possible to criticise some of the colour 
reproductions but we are still at the stage when the majority of colour 
reproductions are liable to criticism. The photographing is excellent, the 
selection of details ideal for its purpose. The reproductions are predominant 
over the text as is so often the case in English Art History publications, 
yet here this is counter-balanced by Mr Pope-Hennessy’s rare capacity for 
conciseness. In ninety pages of introduction and of catalogue he describes 
definitively three previouly unknown yet major Italian painters of the 
Quattrocento. 

One of these may still be described as Fra Angelico, but there is little 
in common between this Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, ‘Fr Ioannes Petri de 
Magello iuxta Vichium Optimus Pictor’, and the Angelico popularised by 
Rio in De Art Chrétien. He is a consummately accomplished and profes- 
sional painter, employed by many patrons, working from carefully con- 
sidered and balanced schemes, and consistently influenced by the ideals 
in the Lucula Noctis of his Dominican master Giovanni Dominici. The 
author of the Lucula Noctis was familiar with the technique of his 
contemporary Italian humanists and could write as well as they of ‘Myrrha, 
Phaedra or Ganymede’, but he rejected so many of their standards of 
value. To him the art of rhetoric seems over-prized. “The beautiful form 
of the poem is like clothing. The body is worth more than the clothes 
which cover it. The soul is worth more than both.’ He looked backwards 
to a half-imagined more simple past. So too Angelico, though as tech- 
nically accomplished as any painter of the late fourteenth or early fifteenth 
century, rejects the fashionable forms of rhetoric in art, the ‘Gothic’ 
1 Fra Angelico. By John Pope-Hennessy. (Phaidon Press; £8 13s. 6d.) 
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rhetoric of Lorenzo Monaco, the lyrical rhetoric of Stefano da Verona. 
He looks back towards the Giottesque and it was as the successor of Giotto 
that his admirers prized him; the Dominican Domenico da Corella wrote 
of him, ‘Johannes nomine non Jotto non Cimabove minor’. The Giot- 
tesque quality of much of his work has frequently been obscured by 
restoration; it is admirably illustrated by the reproduction in this volume 
of the ‘Massacre of the Innocents’ as it was before it was restored. 

The Lucula Noctis had been opposed not only to the contemporary cult 
of rhetoric but to the cult of private revelation which was to play so vital 
a part in the spirituality of late Renaissance Italy. This was to be true also 
of the paintings of Angelico with their emphasis on the common essen- 
tials of Gospel Catholicism. In this again he belongs very clearly to the 
first period of the Florentine Dominican Observance. As Mr Pope- 
Hennessy writes, ‘Savonarola with his belief in the validity of individual 
visions inculcated a personal religious energy in the artists he inspired; 
the painting produced under the aegis of Dominici was the expression of 
collective and not of individual mystical experience’. A whole grouping of 
paintings attributed to Angelico and for the most part associated with the 
priory of San Marco are inspired by the same ideals, reflect the same school 
of spirituality, preach an identical moral lesson, and are clearly by different 
hands. 

It is part of Mr Pope-Hennessy’s achievement that he has developed 
canons of criticism by which the work of Giovanni da Fiesole can be 
distinguished from those of his school and those of his school from each 
other. 

Two of these now stand out from the rest with sudden distinction: the 
Master of Cell 2 in San Marco and Zanobi Strozzi. It becomes apparent 
as soon as they are studied closely together that the Pieta in Cell 2 at 
San Marco, the Nativity in Cell 5, the empty Sepulchre in Cell 8 and the 
Baptism in Cell 42, are all by the same painter and that he was not 
Angelico. Of these the Baptism is the most original and most accom- 
plished, but none are below a considerable standard. All are characterised 
by the tight folds of the constricted draperies, the long thin pointed noses 
in the sharp oval of the face, the furrows that mark the cheek bones, the 
shallowness of the perspective, the rhythm of the recurrent rock motif, 
the tall thin bodies, the acute sense of the form of the material portrayed— 
whether cloth, rock or straw. It was the same master who would seem to 
have painted the frescoes in Cell 4, 11, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, a number of 
scenes from the life of St Dominic in the Museo del Gesi in Cortona 
and twelve of the Scenes of the Life of Christ in the Museo di San Marco. 

The Master of Cell 2 will most probably always remain anonymous, 
yet it is possible to hazard a few tentative guesses as to his life. The 
wealth of his Dominican iconography and the fact that he continued to 
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work in San Marco during Angelico’s absence in Rome, and perhaps 
after his death, suggests the possibility that he was also a Dominican 
and of the Observance. He was Angelico’s assistant. The Mocking of 
Christ in Cell 7 seems clearly a joint composition of them both. They were 
together at Cortona since his hand is apparent in the Cortona polytych; 
there is no sign that they were together in Rome. His composition suggests 
the probability that he was first trained as a miniaturist. His style seems 
curiously reminiscent of two groups of wall paintings in the monastery of 
Dionysiou on Mount Athos. This may be a coincidence or may suggest 
that his background was Siennese, not Florentine. 


In contrast to the Master of Cell 2, Zanobi Strozzi already possessed 
a recognised position in the history of Quattrocento painting. Only now 
his position is radically altered. Very little is left of the Zanobi Strozzi 
discussed by Collobi-Ragghianti in La Critica D’Arte of 1950 and he has 
a far wider reach of talent than could be gathered from D’Ancona. Mr 
Pope-Hennessy has queried a number of the paintings ascribed to him 
and has gathered together a body of work clearly by one hand which he 
has established to be his: the ‘Madonna della Stella’ and the ‘Virgin with 
Nine Angels’ in the Pinacoteca Vaticana, the ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ 
in the Museo di San Marco, the Assumption scenes in the Gardner 
Museum, the King David drawing in the British Museum, the Virgin and 
St John at Princeton, the Annunciation and Epiphany on a single panel. 
All these have at times been ascribed to Angelico, all could still be described 
as ‘Angelico” if that term was used collectively for something that was a 
movement as much as it was a school, all are by a single painter of very 
inferior genius to Fra Giovanni da Fiesole; of very inferior genius but of 
very considerable talent. If we follow D’Ancona in La Miniatura Italiana 
and ascribe the four volumes of ‘Angelico’ Miniatures in San Marco to 
Zanobi Strozzi and if we consider as a strong possibility, discussed by Van 
Marle, that Strozzi is the Master of Cell 31—and therefore responsible 
for the ‘Christ in Limbo’, the ‘Sermon on the Mount’, the ‘Agony in the 
Garden’ and the ‘Institution of the Eucharist-—he becomes one of the 
most accomplished painters of the Quattrocento. 


The Fra Angelico of the Rio legend was distinguished from all other 
painters by his individual religious experience and his individual religious 
approach. The Fra Angelico of Mr Pope-Hennessy’s study was united to 
a group of painters by identical religious experience and identity in 
religious approach. Some of that group were quite undistinguished, like 
the Master of Cell 36. But the identity in approach and in religious 
emphases was so complete that their works passed naturally under his 
name. He was distinguished from them not apparently by any separate 
mystical experience but by technique. His greatness as opposed to their 
talent or their mediocrity lay in the union of extreme sensibility with 
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consummate technical mastery. He did not originate a movement in early 
fifteenth-century Dominican spirituality; he reflected one. Mr Pope- 
Hennessy’s volume has opened a new chapter in Angelico studies; it could 
also be the opening of a new chapter in the study of the School of Blessed 
Giovanni Dominici. 


REVIEWS 


Divine Horsemen: Tue Livinc Gops or Haiti. By Maya Deren. 
(Thames and Hudson; 25s.) 

DyanccawuL: An ABoriciInAL RELIGious Cutt oF Nortu-Eastern 
ARNHEM Lanp. By Ronald M. Berndt. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 
£2 2s.) 

Ancient Ecyptian Reuicion. By Jaroslav Cerny. (Hutchinson; 8s. 6d.) 

BaByLonian AND Assyrian Reticion. By S. H. Hooke. (Hutchinson; 
8s. 6d.) 

Macic Booxs From Mexico with an Introduction and Notes on the 
Plates. By C. A. Burland. (Penguin Books; 4s. 6d.) 

Enciish Myrus anp Trapitions. By Henry Bett. titr.p. (Batsford; 
12s. 6d.) 

‘Myth is the twilight speech of an old man to a boy. . . . Myth is the 
facts of the mind made manifest in a fiction of matter. The speech of an 
elder in the twilight of his life is not his history but a legacy; he speaks 
not to describe matter but to demonstrate meaning. . . . Out of physical 
processes he creates a metaphysical processional. . . . The fictions of the old 
men are their final fecundity. As their flesh once labored to bring forth 
flesh, so the minds of the elders labor, with a like passion, to bring forth 
a mind. By rites of initiation they would accomplish the metamorphosis of 
matter into man. ... The rites of this second birth, into the metaphysical 
cosmos, everywhere mime the conditions of the first physical birth... . 
To enter a new myth is a moment of initiation. . . . It is to enter, in one’s 
mind, the room which is both womb and tomb, to become innocent of 
everything except the motivation for myth, the natural passion of the mind 
for meaning. It is to meditate upon the common human experience which 
is the origin of the human effort to comprehend the human condition. .. . 
It is the doer who is changed by the ritual, and for him, therefore, the 
world changes accordingly.’ 

These quotations indicate the interest, importance and value of the 
subject-matter of all the books we have listed. But they must also serve to 
illustrate something of Miss Deren’s perceptiveness and of her power and 
economy as a writer. One wonders if any of the professional theorists of 
myth and ritual have succeeded in saying half as much or with a quarter 
of such lucidity. All we are told of her (and a biographical note would be 
a welcome substitute for the pomposities and spleen of Mr Joseph Camp- 
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bell’s foreword to her book) is that she is ‘a well-known maker of films’. 
But whether she is objectively reporting plain matters of fact, or herself 
transforming matter into meaning, or sparring with the pundits of anthro- 
pology and psycho-analysis, or describing her own indescribable experience 
of being ‘mounted’ by the loa of Haiti, she proves herself a most remark- 
able writer. The supposedly degenerate ‘Voodooism’ of the negroes of 
Haiti might seem unpromisingly material and inspiration for a highly 
civilised work—perhaps a masterpiece—of universal significance. But it is 
difficult to rate Divine Horsemen any lower. A more refreshing, illumin- 
ating, moving, humbling—and unreviewable—book has seldom come our 
way. 

Djanggawul takes us to Australian aborigines, and a very much more 
primitive and ‘untouched’ culture; it also takes us to a much more 
pedestrian and less imaginative, but eminently conscientious and valuable, 
specimen of anthropological research. But here again, in the long mythi- 
cal song-cycle translated im extemso, we are witnesses of the painful 
transformation of physical processes (here of the crudest sort) into the 
beginnings of a metaphyical processional: of matter into man. There 
are passages of a naive but touching beauty in the song-cycle; but even 
more than do Miss Deren’s descriptions and explanations, does it enable 
us to share the stern discipline and tedium which the process involves. 
Mr Berndt’s detailed commentaries are helpful towards understanding of 
the ‘manifest? content of the myth, but his scientific rectitude permits 
him little speculation on its ‘latent’ significance, or even on its cultural 
efficacy. 

The two new contributions to the ‘World Religions’ series in Hutchin- 
son’s University Library are excellent textbooks. The Professor of Egypt- 
ology in the University of Oxford tells us that he consented to write his 
book ‘only after it had become clear that this task would not be undertaken 
by any of the persons possessing more competent knowledge of the subject’. 
But a clearer survey of the whole field of Egyptian religion, clarifying 
many perplexing points ignored in more detailed monographs, could 
hardly have been written. Professor Hooke renders a no less readable 
and useful service to the understanding or religion in Babylonia and 
Assyria. 

Miss Deren claims that ‘Voodoo’ blends, besides many different 
African cults, many also from pre-Columbian America. The records of 
these, for reasons which Mr Burland explains, have been mostly destroyed, 
a fact which makes even Aztec religion very much more difficult to 
reconstruct than that of Egypt or Babylonia. Penguin Books have been bold 
indeed to mass-produce a little volume of admirable reproductions of 
some of the best pictorial records that remain for us. 

Dr Henry Bett’s book, though well-informed and, in its casual way, 
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informative, has no scientific pretensions. It is of the broken relics of 
English myths and traditions that he writes, and it is as ‘oddities’ rather 
than as the debris of a vital cultural force that he presents them. Michael 
Ayrton’s accompanying ‘illustrations’ enter happily into the spirit of this 
erudite small-talk; but as we compare them with Mr Burland’s selections 
from the Mexican painters, or with Miss Deren’s impressive photographs, 
we are aware that we have passed from life to death, from reality to 
whimsicality. 
Victor WuitTE, o.P. 


Henry Suso: Lirr_e Boox or Erernat Wispom, anv LitrLeE Book 
oF Trutu. Translated with an Introduction and Notes by James M. 
Clark. (Faber; 18s.) 

This is a further volume in the series, Classics of the Contemplative 
Life, edited by the late Professor Allison Peers. The Book of Eternal 
Wisdom is not mystical in the sense that this term applies to some of the 
other books in the series. Its claim to be included here in a new translation 
rests rather on the fact that Blessed Henry Suso was himself a mystic and 
a visionary, though this is more evident from his autobiography and his 
letters. Eternal Wisdom is a practical ascetical treatise written in vivid 
dialogue form and deriving its unity of theme from meditations on the 
Passion. The Book of Truth is a short treatise on the theme of mystical 
abandonment. It is a rigidly scholastic work of little distinction or origin- 
ality, written with the practical aim of exposing the false mystics of the 
time and of distinguishing their position from that of Eckhart, who had 
been Suso’s teacher. Suso’s mind was not primarily speculative, and his 
attitude to the problems which beset the contemplative may best be 
summed up in his final words in this treatise, addressed to his inquisitive 
disciple: ‘Let this suffice for thee, for one does not attain the hidden 
truth by asking questions, but . . . by true self-abandonment’. 

For this reason the preface to this translation which seeks to establish 
the body of Suso’s mystical doctrine where there really is none, is rather 
misleading. What it amounts to is that Suso was an orthodox scholastic 
and followed St Thomas at every turn. Nor is a comparison of this 
German Dominican of the late Middle Ages with St Teresa of Avila 
really helpful. The best approach to him is surely via the attitude and 
personality of his English contemporaries, notably Richard Rolle of 
Hampole. Like Rolle, Suso is learned and yet a poet, writing for the bene- 
fit of all in the vivid vernacular of his day, bursting spontaneously into 
lyrical and alliterative forms, meditating affectively and tenderly on sublime 
truths, Suso’s style has the same spring-like freshness and fervour; Rolle’s 
Meditations on the Passion and his Amending of Life might have come 
from the same pen as Eternal Wisdom. Indeed, a fourteenth-century 
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translation of the chapter on death (from the Horologium, Suso’s own 
expanded Latin version of Eternal Wisdom) is actually attributed to 
Rolle in a later hand in an MS at the Cambridge University Library. 
The English (I have modernised the forms) has the authentic ring of our 
own mystics: 

‘And even as a travelling man standeth by the haven and beholdeth 
a ship that swiftly saileth toward far countries that he should go to,.. . 
right so stand thou stably in virtues, . . . so that thou mayest at the 
last come to the place of immortality and everlasting bliss.’ 

The Horologium was immensely popular all over Europe (Caxton 
printed it in 1490, and there is a fine copy at the British Museum), 
while Eternal Wisdom, being written in a Middle High German dialect, 
remained comparatively unknown. Professor Clark now inclines to the 
opinion of recent French critics who maintain that Suso first wrote this 
book in Latin and then translated it into the vernacular. The question 
arises, why should the translation of a translation appear once more in 
English, instead of a version of the much fuller Latin text which yet 
awaits translation? Perhaps Surius, the sixteenth-century Carthusian 
translator of Suso, can speak for Professor Clark who does not himself raise 
this issue. Surius says that he chose to translate the German rather than 
the Latin, cum sit Germanico succinctus, purus, mire efficax, ne lectori 
prolixitate moveat stomachum, et nihilominus id, quod vult, in eius 
animo efficiat. (From the preface to the edition of 1555.) 

The present translation is meticulously accurate, and scholarly as well as 
eminently readable on the whole; but the task is a hard one and no 
version can really hope to convey the full lyrical and emotive power of 
Suso’s language. There are several misprints. The footnote on p. 15 should 
read ‘p. 203’; p. 39, for ‘Leipzig’ read ‘Stuttgart’; p. 49, for ‘though’ 
read ‘through’; p. 55, chapter heading, for ‘inner’ read ‘outer’ to trans- 
late ‘ussren’; p. 70, footnote, read ‘destroy’; p. 87, footnote should be 
‘Germania VIIP’. 

ELisaBETH STopP 


Tue FurTHER Journey. By Rosalind Murray. (Harvill Press; 12s. 6d.) 

Those who have travelled ‘from utter non-belief into the Church’ seem 
to their former fellow-pagans to have passed an ‘Iron Curtain’ into a wholly 
different world. Miss Murray has written this sequel to The Good Pagan’s 
Failure with the idea of carrying out the duty of being ‘a link or bridge 
between the separated worlds’. Her concern is not with intellectual diffi- 
culties in the doctrines of the Faith but with the ethical barrier: the diffi- 
culty of surrendering natural for supernatural values, the difficulties created 
by the failure of good Catholics to satisfy the exacting ethical demands of 
good pagans. Her wish is primarily to communicate across the frontier to 
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the unbeliever. But for the ‘born’ Catholic and the convert from other 
forms of Christianity, the book is especially valuable for its communica- 
tion the other way. It should, for instance, help to demolish a kind of 
complacency which assumes that a lack of belief in exterior command- 
ment implies a total lack of moral values: an attitude which must often 
have made good pagans wonder whether the Christians they encountered 
had ever had any genuine ethical experience. But while there is much 
helpful light shed on the difficulties arising from avoidable Catholic failure 
to manifest either the freedom of the children of God or any other 
desirable thing, it is even more helpful to have a discerning statement of 
the fundamental difficulty which can never be escaped or explained away. 
‘At some point, in some way, we must abandon the limited success of 
humanist achievement for the infinite failure of the Christian’. 
Cecity Hastincs 


Moras anp Marriace. By Thomas Gilby, o.p. (Longmans; 7s. 6d.) 
Tue Catuotic Book or Marriace. By P. C. M. Kelly, c.s.c. (Long- 
mans; 6s.) 

It is with some relief that one turns to a book on marriage which 
offers in the first place a very lucid exposition of the theology which 
moulds the sacramental contract. Too many books written on marriage, by 
confining themselves to happy solutions of practical issues involved in 
day-to-day living, read very much like exalted versions of the advice 
often tendered in the end pages of women’s magazines. Dealing with the 
theological issues involved in “The Catholic Background to Sex’, which 
is the subtitle of this book, Fr Gilby discusses with frankness and reverence 
the circumstances in which and by which the physical bond of love 
acquires the integrity which the holy vocation to marriage postulates. 
One may say that his treatment is a great essay on the humanising of 
relations within the marriage bond. Nothing of recent discoveries con- 
cerning the laws of fertility is disregarded, and while he stipulates that 
the procreation of children should be, just as any other human activity, 
a rational activity, he makes full allowance for the increased complexity of 
obligations in this regard which follows our greater knowledge of the laws 
which modify human fruitfulness. It is obvious from this book that the 
greater our knowledge of these matters, the greater is our responsibility 
before God. The more conscious we are of this response to God, the more 
does the physical bond of marriage become the external and sensible symbol 
of a true union of souls. 

The Catholic Book of Marriage is more of a handbook, in which is 
gathered a great store of wisdom concerning the practical aspects of 
marriage and also much spiritual reading relevant to the peculiar difficul- 
ties of marriage and the living of family life. In many respects this is an 
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ideal present for young people entering marriage, but perhaps it is just 
to point out that it is obviously written for a less sophisticated inquirer 
than the former book. Whereas Fr Gilby makes clear what are the limits 
set to legitimate co-operation with the physical laws governing human 
fertility, Fr Kelly deplores the fact that any cognisance should be taken 
of them at all on the plea that such action makes love self-conscious and 
destroys its essential spontaneity and generosity. This divergence of views 
is an important one and corresponds broadly to the legitimate variety of 
interpretation which exists among theologians. 
CATHERINE DaniEL 


WE Saw Her. By B. G. Sandhurst. (Longmans, Green; 12s. 6d.) 


The author anticipates the feeling that there is no place for another 
book about Lourdes. In fact, this book is amply justified by what it is: 
a collation of the accounts of the apparitions given by Bernadette herself 
and those who actually saw her at the grotto. This material, as a whole, 
has not before been available in English. We have had the account of 
J. B. Estrade, who was indeed ome of these valuable witnesses, but not 
as Mr Sandhurst points out, always entirely reliable. We Saw Her, by 
giving a background introduction, sorting the witnesses and linking 
them with a commentary, gives an extraordinarily vivid and fascinating 
account of the events, 

The commentary is sometimes a little over-obtrusive; and the author 
occasionally seems too ready to decide what was meant by some particular 
detail. It is hard to draw the line between helpfully suggesting an explana- 
tion of some puzzle and officiously imposing a meaning of one’s own. 

The besetting temptation of writers on Lourdes, Fatima, and preter- 
natural events in general, seems to be to try to use them as a means 
of driving unbelievers into a corner where they can be mercilessly forced 
to admit that they have no explanations left. Just what has then been 
achieved it is difficult to see; it seems to have nothing to do with the gift 
of faith. A careful reading of this book should, if anything, bring out the 
fact that a point is never quite reached when natural explanations become 
wholly untenable. It would be pleasant to be able to clear the author of 
ever yielding to this temptation; in fact, however, he falls for it occasion- 
ally, but not heavily. One of the chief objects of his book—and one in 
which it should succeed—is to increase our love for St Bernadette. He 
records a saying of hers which should be the watchword not only of 
writers on such events but also of all who ever act as mouthpieces for the 
witnessing Church in apologetic: ‘I have been told to tell you what I saw. 
It is not my business to make you believe it.’ 


C.H. 
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Tue PuitosopHy oF Science. By Stephen Toulmin. (Hutchinson’s 

University Library; 8s. 6d.) 

The results of physical science cannot be understood without a correct 
notion of the relation between facts of observation and the models (such 
as optical diagrams and dynamical equations of motion) which represent 
them. The value of Mr Toulmin’s discussion of this question is that he 
talks about the things physicists actually do, and not what he thinks they 
ought to do. By this criterion he rejects views which identify the fact with 
the model (a gas is a collection of billiard-balls); or think of the model 
as a highly probable generalisation, inferred from the facts. In contrast 
to so strict a connection, the model has also been called merely subjective, 
as though we could somehow get at the real facts without it; or arbitrary, 
an agreement to represent the facts in this way, rather than an explanation 
of them. Mr Toulmin uses the analogy of a map to express a better idea 
of the relation in question. The map shows the facts in a new way; 
providing we know how to use it, we can draw further inferences which 
are exactly true, though the facts which correspond to them must then 
be experimentally verified, in order to discover the scope of the map. 

This is a book which should be read by all who are responsible for 
the teaching of physics, since the majority of their pupils, even at the 
University, are lamentably ignorant of how to interpret what they have 
learned. No doubt the training they get is useful in many ways, but it 
is difficult to see what possible educational value it can have. On the 
other hand, a metaphysician should be grateful to Mr Toulmin for 
having disposed of the opinions that physics says everything or nothing 
about the world; he can accept this account, though he may think it 
needs completion by a rather different way of looking at and speaking 


about the same world. 
LB. 


RicHESSE ET MiseEre. (Actes de la 39éme Session des Semaines Sociales 
de France). (Aux editions de la Chronique Sociale de France, Lyon; 
Frs 950.) 

This book comprises seventeen lectures delivered at Dijon in July, 
1952, each of them marked with the high degree of competence and 
erudition to be expected from leaders of the French Catholic world. 
Although the basic theme of the removal of gross inequality of wealth 
in modern society is common to them all, the field of enquiry ranges 
from the right ordering of human desires to professional and academic 
opportunity, the growth of under-developed territories and the role of 
public finance in the redistribution of incomes. Treatment is naturally 
varied; Fr Sommet on the distribution of wealth is almost wholly philo- 
sophical while M. Couton, on the problems facing the French economy, 
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is severely technical. This is, indeed, as it should be: but one could 
wish that some final synthesis of the theological and the economic had 
been attempted—the ‘general conclusions’ read suspiciously like a mere 
list of points made by individual speakers which is concerned with 
offending no one by omission rather than its own internal consistency. The 
major weakness in this impressive survey is undoubtedly its failure to 
consider the significance of the distribution of property rather than of 
income as the fundamental malaise of the modern economy. Fr Sommet 
alone discusses property at any length, and with admirable lucidity, but 
in such general terms as to reach few practical conclusions, M. Piettre’s 
technical competence commands such respect that one regrets the more 
keenly that on several occasions he looks the problem squarely in the eye, 
and then, like the famous divine, passes it by. The most significant fact 
in the book is that thrown out almost absent-mindedly by M. Closon— 
that in 1949 ‘mixed incomes’ (i.e. those arising from a combination of 
work and property ownership) amounted to some 43 per cent of total 
French incomes, This suggests a very much wider distribution of property 
than in Britain, which should surely qualify the approving glances directed 
by several speakers to British income-redistribution. But there is no 
discussion whatever of this tremendously important point. 

The book remains, however, a magnificent stimulant for anyone con- 
cerned (and who is not?) with the problem of the reconstruction of 
the social order. Space permits merely an aperitif or two: M. Piettre’s 
remark that France has passed from the stage of ‘atomic’ capitalism to 
‘molecular’ capitalism, and, in Canon Mouroux’s eloquent and moving 
address, the statement of man: ‘Quand son corps a faim, son bien, c’est 
le pain; quand son coeur a faim, son bien, c’est la vérité; quand son 
esprit a faim, son bien, c’est Dieu méme’. Innumerable such discoveries 
await those who, equipped with a little French, care to try their hand at 
prospecting in the fascinating territory which this book comprises. 

Epwarp Nevin 


Lorp Byron: Christian Virtues. By G. Wilson Knight. (Routledge and 

Kegan Paul; 30s.) 

Nobody of this generation has written so well about Shakespeare as Mr 
Wilson Knight. He is one of those few in the history of criticism who 
make plain in their writing the difference, one of kind, not of degree, 
between living thought and the manipulation of received ideas. His work 
has suffered the common fate of extreme originality, which is to be both 
pilloried and plagiarised, sometimes by the same persons; and it is still too 
early to be certain how much of the contemporary attitude to Shakespeare 
and dramatic poetry is of his making. 

The present study of Byron is disappointing in its uncontrolled 
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ambitions. Mr Knight gives us his view, on the first page of the first 
chapter, that Byron ‘is our greatest poet in the widest sense of the term 
since Shakespeare’, but Byron’s literary importance is not his main 
concern, The theme is that of universal genius, of Byron the Nietzschean 
superman who ‘lived out in his own person the guilt of European history’: 
one is invited to think of him as ‘the next Promethean man in Western 
history after Christ’. Conclusions as momentous as these must be worked 
for, and it needs to be said that Mr Knight spares himself no labour. 
His study of Byronic sources is astonishingly detailed and careful: this 
is not in any ordinary sense a crackpot theory. The overriding objection 
may be put in this way. No discrediting of journalistic biography, no 
demonstration of the need for serious reassessment of Byron, no conscious- 
ness that Mr Knight has Europe on his side on many important issues, 
and only England against him, can of itself, or by any cumulative force, 
establish the counter-thesis, 

That great and pioneer book, The Wheel of Fire, introduced us to the 
idea of poetic action, of paradox final to waking life resolved within an 
inclusive perfection of dramatic structure. But art is what it is; and when 
we are asked to see in Byron’s life, as a matter of fact and not merely 
of dramatic potentiality, the movement beyond what we usually regard 
as mortal limits, in particular beyond the opposition of good and evil, we 
are surely bound to require something of greater intellectual substance 
than any marriage of Christian morals to Nietzschean philosophy can 
accomplish. 

Joun Jones 


Mary Tupor. By H. F. M. Prescott. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 30s.) 

Some twelve years ago Miss Prescott’s Spanish Tudor was considered 
by a distinguished historian to be ‘far and away the best of the biographies 
of Mary .. . a notable book’, He was not alone in this opinion for, 
quite apart from achieving a wide acclaim, it was awarded the James 
Tait Black Historical Prize. During the war years the book was forced 
out of print and has now been re-issued under its present title, revised 
in the light of recent discoveries, and entirely re-illustrated. It is more 
than ever a notable book, a thoroughly satisfying study of, in Professor 
Pollard’s phrase, ‘the most honest of Tudor rulers’. 

This book is the better for being written by a woman, who with 
delicate understanding, and sustained by a remarkable scholarship, succeeds 
in presenting Mary very much as she must have appeared to her con- 
temporaries. There is no stress on the terrible nickname; there is instead 
a careful analysis of its origin, which results in a certain extenuation. 
Anyone of a normal sensibility, approaching the subject of Mary Tudor 
with an open mind, must feel sympathy for a lonely and at the same time 
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warmly affectionate woman, for whom, after years of bitterness and humilia- 
tion, there awaited a crown that brought a little happiness, much sorrow 
and the obloquy of history. 

Mary Tudor could have found happiness as a nun, for her religious practice 
was true; she might even have found happiness as a simple wife with many 
children, for she loved babies. Her destiny was otherwise and led her along 
the path of sorrow. Against the splendid pageantry of her age, and its ugly 
turbulence, Mary Tudor appears in these learned and most readable pages 
as she was: very much a woman, very much the daughter of her father, 
misguided, ill-advised, but a good woman, and an honest one. 

Kieran MuLvey, o.P. 


WituiaM Luoyp. By A. Tindal Hart. (S.P.C.K.; 30s.) 
Jeremy Taytor. By Hugh Ross Williamson. (Dobson; 153s.) 

The importance of the Caroline Church of England is today receiving 
its proper recognition among the historians. It is important that English 
Catholics should share in that recognition for the Caroline divines are 
probably more important from the point of view of the historian than 
their Elizabethan forerunners. In the century-long process of the English 
Reformation they had the last, if not necessarily the decisive, word; and 
their influence is heavy, if often unrecognised, upon much of what the 
jargon of today likes to call the English way of life. 

Lloyd provides an interesting contrast with Taylor. The one was a 
Welsh bishop in England, the other an English bishop in Ireland. Lloyd 
came of the gentry and was in the right line of those clerical aristocrats 
from the Principality who figured so largely in seventeenth-century 
Anglicanism. They were part of the Tudor inheritance and a consequence 
of the British Crown. Taylor was the son of a Cambridge barber, a 
scholar and a man of God. The tradition which Lloyd represented came 
to an end with the Revolution whose success he did so much to ensure. 
He was the last of the line. Taylor left to his country a more enduring 
and a more splendid, if less glittering, inheritance. Each, in a different 
sense, outlived his day and died apart from his fellows, and each was a 
true child of the Caroline Church of England. Each of them found himself 
unwillingly swept by the events of the day into the Roman controversy. 
The moral theologian from Cambridge turned to invective and the 
politician from Oxford used with vigour the traditional weapons of the 
Apocalypse and chronology. In a sense it was a trifle old-fashioned, yet 
Lloyd survived until 1717, and his Anglicanism is in its view of the 
relations of Church and state, implict in the whole of Ellis Wynne’s 
prose classic, Y Bardd Cwsc, to students of which Dr Hart’s book will be 
of real interest. 

While Mr Ross Williamson’s book claims to be no more than a sketch 
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for the general reader which will give him, at the same time, a large 
number of extracts from Taylor, Dr Hart’s book is a work of solid 
scholarship which puts everyone who is interested in the history of the 
Caroline Restoration and of the Revolution in his debt. 

To describe Bleddyn ap Cynfyn as ‘another medieval tribal leader’ is so 
infelicitous as to border on the inaccurate; Llywarch ab Bran is not much 
better served as ‘a Welsh bard of the Middle Ages’; and there is, if 
I am not mistaken, another portrait of Lloyd at Cefn, near St Asaph. So 
far as Mr Ross Williamson’s book is concerned, many students of Jeremy 
Taylor will remain unsatisfied with his interpretation of his subject’s 
character; and I, for one, must deny that the Anglican view of the rela- 
tions of the Church with the State in the seventeenth century was 
necessarily ‘Erastian’. 

T. CuHartes Epwarps 


Cuaucer. By Raymond Preston. (Sheed and Ward; 253.) 

Mr Preston’s intention is to ‘try to interpret the work of Chaucer to 
the reader of today’. The book is constructed around quotations. Mr 
Preston comments on situations, makes comparisons and provides a résumé 
of bits of narrative which must be omitted The comments are just, the 
manner not intimidating and the whole is well informed from the corpus 
of Chaucer criticism ancient and modern. The difficulty for the reader 
with procedure of this sort is that of skipping constantly from quotation 
to comment. Those who do not read Chaucer may find it harder to 
concentrate on countless disjointed pages and half pages of text than to 
read the collected works. Those who read Chaucer may find Mr Preston’s 
comments too chatty and too short. It is the natural disadvantage of trying 
to write criticism for so wide an audience. Extensive quotation has justified 
itself for Elizabethan and later poetry when accompanied with line by 
line, even word by word, analysis to show how the whole is created by 
the parts. No one has successfully analysed Chaucer in this way. The 
reason for this may be that medieval poetry requires a different and 
broader approach, or it may be that we deceive ourselves in thinking we 
understand the associations of Chaucer’s words just because their primary 
meanings have not altered beyond all comprehension. Mr Preston assures 
us that we can understand the archaic text, but if ‘the reader of today’ 
feels more at home with Chaucer for references to Mr Ezra Pound, Mr 
Benjamin Britten, Yeats and Appalachian folk-songs, he may omit to 
notice that the propounding of ‘the problem of evil’ might be more 
expected from Mr C. S. Lewis than from the contemporary of John of 
Gaunt. 

Peter LiENHARDT 
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INITIATION A LA PHILOSOPHIE DE Saint THomas p’Aquin. By H.-D. 
Gardeil, o.p. Tome 1: Logique. Tome IV: Métaphysique. (Paris: 
Editions du Cerf; 570 fr. and 555 fr.) 

In this work, to be completed in four volumes, P. Gardeil gives a 
traditional account of St Thomas’s philosophy, with some important 
differences. For he writes in a living language, and in a normal literary 
style: the modern reader has no longer to struggle with the barbarous 
Latin and the complex syllogistic treatment that make the average manual 
all but unintelligible to him. There is no longer the impression that every 
philosophical problem has been settled once and for all, and that it is only 
a matter of picking on the right distinctions to explain its solution and 
refute the errors of Plato and Kant. P. Gardeil disguises none of the 
difficulties, and even at second hand we still catch from time to time in 
these pages the excitement of original philosophical thinking. Moreover 
there is a general introduction which sets St Thomas’s work in its thir- 
teenth-century context, and a selection of his actual texts, together with 
a good translation, fills one-third of each volume. These texts have mostly 
been selected, with good reason, from the Aristotelian commentaries, so as 
to be free from theological considerations. But there is no index. 

This is a book then that has long been needed: it can confidently be 
recommended to those lay-people who ask for guidance before they feel 
able to tackle the Susma itself; and in seminaries it will form an excellent 
basis for more detailed oral instruction. For all this we can be so grateful 
to P. Gardeil that criticism is almost disarmed. Yet it must be pointed out 
that the implication that he has given us an account of St Thomas’s own 
thought is not strictly correct. What in fact we have is the traditional 
interpretation of that thought by later scholastics (especially John of St 
Thomas) illustrated and sometimes modified by reference to the text of 
St Thomas. In the Metaphysics volume, where this is done more openly, 
the results are happy; there is, for example, an interesting discussion of 
epistemology, based on Gilson’s work. In Logic, which suffered so disas- 
trous a decadence before its revival in the present century, St Thomas 
might find it more difficult to recognise the development of his thought 
as authentic. Although there are now good accounts of Aristotle’s logic 
(e.g. in I. M. Bochenski’s Ancient Formal Logic, reference to which 
might have avoided some surprising statements), St Thomas’s own logic 
has not yet been explored: indeed the absence of a commentary on the 
Prior Analytics, which leaves half the first volume unsupported by text, 
would make this a difficult task. It is not for a moment being suggested 
that P. Gardeil should have undertaken this work; but it is misleading 
of him to have given the impression of having undertaken it, explicitly in 
his Preface and tacitly throughout: for such a procedure might possibly 
lead to irrisio infidelium outside the Thomist school. L.B. 
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NOTICES 


PsycuoLocy For Axi (Mercier Press; 6s.) is a useful introduction to 
rational psychology by Fr Peter Dempsey, lecturer in University College, 
Cork. Originally intended for his first-year students, these reprinted 
lectures should be valuable to a wider audience. 


Saints For Our Times (Staples Press; 15s.) is yet another collection of 
brief biographies, this time the work of Theodore Maynard whose choice 
gives special stress to saints of American interest such as St Rose of Lima, 
St Isaac Jogues and St Frances Cabrini. 


Tue Lire or Curist by Giuseppe Ricciotti (Bruce; $3.50) now appears 
in an abbreviated form which should meet the need for a work grounded 
in solid scholarship but having a popular and untechnical demand in 
view. 


Mopern SciENcE anv Gop, by P. J. McLaughlin. (Clonmore and Rey- 
nolds; 6s. 6d.) is a very readable translation of the 1951 Papal allocution to 
the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, together with introduction and notes. 
An extremely welcome production for many reasons: scholastic theologians 
will find bold assertions of the relevance of modern science to the proofs 
of God’s existence; certain scientists on the other hand can learn from 
the Pope’s caution (cf. paragraphs 32-34); lastly, those who are not 
technically equipped scientifically or theologically will find the com- 
mentary most useful, though not to be equated in authority with the text 
itself. 


The American series, Fathers of the Church Inc., have brought out a 
convenient volume of Earty Curistian BioGRAPHIES, which includes 
Athanasius’ Life of Anthony, Jerome’s Life of Paul, Paulinus on Ambrose, 
and a sermon of Hilary on St Honoratus. It is on the other hand rather 
more difficult to see the usefulness of the collection of TREATISE ON 
Various SuBjEcTs, attributed with more or less certainty to St Augus- 
tine, and the introductions to the several pieces do nothing to explain it. 


Tue Goxpven Tureap is a novel about St Ignatius Loyola by Louis de 
Wohl (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.). Using the technique that has made his 
earlier novels about St Thomas and St Augustine so popular Mr de Woh! 
finds in a soldier-saint and his exciting times a subject specially suited 
to his gifts. 
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